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there was a movement, faint indeed but definite, towards repub-
lican constitutional consolidation.

The result at once chastened and heartened the Nationalists
and made them listen with more seriousness to talks of coalition.
Stresemann now judged the time ripe for an effort to bring the
Nationalists to the formal acceptance of responsibility. To him
the Dawes plan was a mere preliminary, a clearing of the ground
for much more important work, and in that work he felt it essential
that the Nationalists should co-operate. In the coming negotiations
with the Allies he must be able to speak for the nation, and he
knew that in the minds of the realistic French the nation meant
the Nationalist party. The way out was ingenious. To give the
cabinet a majority the Centrum announced that, if a pledge was
given that the coming cabinet would maintain both the republican
constitution and the foreign policy of its predecessor, it would
risk joining a Conservative coalition to enable it to be formed.
The pledge was given in undivulged forms; the Centrum leaders
duly joined and Hans Luther, non-party man for the moment,
shrewd financier, of Nationalist sympathies but a Dawes negotiator,
became chancellor of a Centrist-Populist-Nationalist cabinet with
Stresemann as foreign minister (January 1925). The confusion
of parties seemed to be coming to an end and the process was
aided by a still more sensational election which followed hard on
the heels of Marx's appeal to the country.

The death of the President of the Republic on February 28,
1925, robbed Germany of one of her most faithful sons. Friedrich
Ebert was not a great man, but he was a man for great occasions
who was less unfit than he seemed to be a man of destiny. How-
ever much his conception of patriotism may be criticized no one
can deny that the motive of his action was a patriotism that raised
him above personal ambition and party loyalties. Throughout a
critical period he served what he honestly believed was the
national cause with a single-minded devotion for which no praise
can be too high. It may be true that his belief was narrow, founded
on sentiment rather than on reason; that his action in the end
was detrimental to the cause he wished to serve; that as a statesman
he was shortsighted and unable to comprehend the real issues that